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1898. At about the same time the word was 
used in a Danish weekly newspaper with the 
English word in parenthesis, showing that 
at that time the English word was more 
familiar in that meaning than its Danish equiv- 
alent. Although this word is inferior to the 
English form, it is certainly to be preferred to 
the ponderous Folkeuniversitetsundervisning, 
(People's University Instruction) which occurs 
in the Berlingske a month earlier, or to Folke- 
tmiversitetsforening, (People's University Un- 
ion) which is apparently the latest addition to 
the verbal collection. All three are mislead- 
ing, as they imply a new kind of university, 
not an extension of the university system al- 
ready in existence. Finally we may note 
Bevczgelse for Folkets Oplysning (Movement 
for the Enlightenment of the People), but this 
term, one is almost tempted to say sentence, 
is a description rather than a name. It is too 
clumsy for any but German ears. 

Finally the third method, that of literal trans- 
lation, has been employed, for the first time, 
so far as was noted, by the Norwegian-Ameri- 
can newspaper Amerika. The word is Uni- 
versitetsudvidelse, and it seems to possess 
the three main conditions of naturalization; it is 
Danish, it is descriptive, and it corresponds ex- 
actly to the English word for which it stands. 
It is not at all improbable, however, that the 
present tendency to use English loan words 
in Danish to designate English ideas will give 
the final victory to University Extension. 

Daniem Kilham Dodge. 
University of Illinois. 



ELECTIVE COURSES. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — Is there any 'Englandish' phrase for 
"Elective Courses," an expression so familiar 
to American youth ? To judge by the following 
passages in the London Anthenceum of Sept. 
2, 1899, the term is strange to English ears; 

"This interesting study in literary evolution 
is of American provenance, and first took shape 
as 'a series of lectures given in elective courses' 
— whatever those may be — in Yale College." 

It is clear that American institutions should 



be named by a Committee of Englishmen if we 
wish to prevent inter-Anglosaxonian misun- 
derstandings. 

Andrew Ingraham. 
Swain Free School, 

Aew Bedford, Mass. 



GRETCHEN'S CONSCIENCE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Although agreeing in the main with 
the spirit of Prof. Eggert's views in the April 
number of thisjournal, I feel that there are some 
points in his article that would need careful 
consideration before their acceptance as proof 
of the soundness of the argument that the Bose 
Geist in theCathedral scene in Faust repre- 
sents more than the voice of Gretchen's con- 
science. Without desiring to enter into a con- 
troversy, I wish to call attention to the matters 
that should be weighed. 

After declaring himself in harmony with the 
opinion held by the great majority of Faust 
scholars, the defence of which was the purpose 
of my article in the January number, Prof. Eg- 
gert says : 

"The question may, however, be raised : was 
it the poet's intention to represent only her 
conscience ? It would seem that the Bose Geist 
is an impersonation in the same sense that the 
Erdgeist is. We must, therefore, attribute to 
him a certain character. As the equivalent of 
Gretchen's conscience the conception would 
be merely allegorical. But Goethe shuns alle- 
gories as frigid, — with him everything becomes 
concrete, plastic, tangible." 

In the first place, the entire situation in the 
Erdgeist scene is radically different from that 
in the Cathedral scene, and consequently there 
can be no comparison between them. In the 
sense in which Professor Eggert looks at the 
matter, Mephistopheles too is allegorical, as 
embodying "all that is negative, sceptical, in- 
different, and flippant in human nature." His 
argument on this point is about as follows : 

'If the Geist means simply the voice of Gret- 
chen's conscience.the conception is allegorical, 
but since Goethe shunned allegory, this can 
not be'. 

That in itself is not a conclusive argument 
against such an interpretation, for Goethe did 
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not always avoid allegory. Though recent 
scholarship tells us that we must impute no 
allegorical meaning to certain scenes in Faust, 
and that we should, for example, regard the 
Matter as a myth and not as an allegory, this 
teaching does not, of course, preclude the pos- 
sibility of the presence of allegory in the drama. 
Moreover, the poet himself has confessed to 
the use of it in this work. When, in 1829, he 
and Eekermann were discussing the possibil- 
ity of representing the Mnmmenschanz scene, 
Goethe evidently agreed with the latter's re- 
mark: 

"Es ist doch eine Allegorie wie sie nichtleicht 
besser existiren mochte." 1 

The conversation then turned to the identity 
of the Boy Charioteer with Euphorion, and 
Goethe said, according to Eekermann : 

"Der Euphorion ist kein menschliches, son- 
dern nur ein allegorisches Wesen. Es ist in 
ihm die Poesie personificirt, die an keine Zeit, 
an keinen Ort und an keine Person gebunden 
ist."» 

Prof. Eggert contends that the religious views 
that Gretchen's education had inculcated in 
her are also embodied in the Bose Geist. That 
is true so far as they were intended to guide 
and regulate conscience ; they thus become a 
part of conscience, and so we get back to the 
same point, and our difference of opinion might 
be reduced to a difference in definition of con- 
science. The poet is charged, though, with 
committing"an artistic mistake," if he intended 
the Bose Geist only as the voice of conscience, 
for allowing the scene to take place in the 
cathedral and not in the privacy of her cham- 
ber. But the church is the place best calcula- 
ted to arouse the voice of conscience, particu- 
larly in a person of Gretchen's faith, as Prof. 
Eggert's argument itself implies, when it 
makes the Geist reflect the training that she 
has received from the Church. 

The further statement is made that Goethe 
evidently felt that he needed to give, at least 
in one scene, an outward form to the imagin- 
ary 'fiend' or 'tormentor' in whose existence 
Gretchen firmly believes, and, for this reason, 
he chose the Geist and the Cathedral scene. 

z Eckermannn, Gesprdche mit Goethe. Leipzig, 1885, ii, 
p. 108. 
2 Ibidem, p. 109. 



Why give an outward form to the 'tormentor' 
in this scene ? Why not everywhere, if at all ? 
And, on the other hand, it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the Geist was intended to repre- 
sent two things so totally different as Gretch- 
en's conscience and the Devil. 

Charles Bundy Wilson. 
University of Iowa. 



With sory grace, AND SIMILAR FORMS 
OF IMPRECATION IN CHAUCER. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — We beg to call attention to a certain 
group of expressions which, in our experience, 
are commonly misunderstood by students of 
Chaucer, or not understood at all. Yet — as far 
as we can see — commentators are usually silent 
about them. Moreover, the evidence of errone- 
ous rendering or imperfect punctuation shows 
that editors and translators have stumbled 
over them only too frequently. 

Perhaps a simple reference to Tyrwhitt, that 
old Chaucer expert, might settle the whole 
matter. But since the information on the point 
in question vouchsafed by the two most mod- 
ern editors, Skeat and Pollard, is, in many 
cases, either inadequate (if not altogether lack- 
ing) or directly misleading, it may not be otiose 
to present here the phrases concerned, to- 
gether with a brief comment. 

x . The proudest of tkise ryotoures three 

Answerde agayn, 'what?' carl, with sory grace. 
Why artow alforwrapped save thy face t 

C. 716 (Pard. T.). 

Saunders, in his semi-modernized version, 
has : ' What ! churl with sorry cheer ! ' Von 
During translates : 

1 Warum, bis auf dein trauriges Gesicht, 
Verhiillst Du, Schuft, Dir Deinen Leib so dicht ? ' 
2 . And whan this syotour, with sory grace, 
Had filled with wyn his grete hotels three, 

C. 876 (Pard. T.). 

Skeat, in his Glossary, gives ' ill ' as the mean- 
ing of sory in this passage; Corson (Selee- 
tions from Chaucer's Canterbury Tales), 'ill, 
bad.' [=ill grace?] 

3. *. . . Onyceproudecherl,Iskrewehisfacel 
Lo, sires? quod the lord, with harde grace. 
Who ever herde of swich a thing er now t 

D. 2227 (Somn. T.). 

Skeat's Glossary: 'displeasure, disgust.' The 
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